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these well-dispositioned Mosquito Indians had cause to
dread the arrival of " privateers" or logwood cutters,
who, with very shortsighted policy, were occasionally vile
enough to kidnap any Indian they could get hold of and
sell him into slavery. The Mosquito Indians, though
they usually died in slavery, were much valued for their
skill as pilots and harpooners.

Dampier states that these Mosquitos were in general
"very civil  and  kind"  to  the   English;  "they  do  not
love   the   French,   and   hate   the   Spaniards  mortally".
Although  in the first half of the seventeenth century a
few rascally English pirates attempted to catch and en-
slave them, the privateers and buccaneers soon found it
more to their advantage to treat with respect and kind-
ness these invaluable allies.     Serving on  the   English
ships,   they  often   came  to  Jamaica,  finding   congenial
friends in  the jolly English sailor men.    "We always
humour them, letting them go any whither as they will,
and   return  to their country in  any vessel  bound  that
way, if they please."    They were invaluable to the ship's
company as providers of fresh food; for one or two of them
in a ship could maintain 100 men by their prowess with
harpoons and fishing nets:   "so  that when we careen
our ships", wrote Dampier, "we choose commonly such
places where there is plenty of turtle or manati for these
Mosquito men to strike".    It was rare in the seventeenth
or early eighteenth century to find privateer, exploring, or
pirate ship destitute of one Mosquito Indian among its
company.    When allowed to use guns they proved them-
selves good marksmen, behaved very boldly in fighting,
and never seemed to flinch or hang back; "for they think
that the white men with whom they are know better than
they do when it is best to fight, and let the disadvantage